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THE INAUGURATION OF 
THE PROVINCE OF 
CENTRAL AFRICA 


By GILBERT BAKER* 


HE two great services held at the Cathedral Church of St. Mary 
eee All Saints, Salisbury, on May 8th came as a splendid climax 
“~ to the Archbishop of Canterbury’s tour of the four dioceses which 
jake up the new Anglican Province. From the 15th of April when 
e tour began in Livingstone, the Archbishop, accompanied by Mrs. 
‘sher, had a continuous programme of visits to Mission Stations 
id city Churches, of services in Church and in the open air, of civic 
ccasions and tours over factories, mines, and housing areas; every- 
here His Grace’s friendliness and concern for people of all races and 
escriptions had made a deep impression. At Salisbury there had been, 
| it were, a gathering up of the threads, for a great many of those 
‘esent at the Services were delegates from Northern Rhodesia, Nyasa- 
nd and Matabeleland and from the parts of this diocese of Mashonaland 
ready visited. 

It was a clear bright day without being too hot when the two long 
socessions began to wind their way from the Cathedral Hall out into 
ie street, then through the cloisters, where there was a large overflow 
ongregation, and into the incomplete Nave. The first procession con- 
sted of the Cross and choir, the clergy of the new Province, followed 
y the Archimandrite of the Greek Orthodox Church—who later pre- 
ented an address of welcome to the Archbishop of Canterbury from the 
teek Archbishop of Johannesburg who was unable to be present—the 
anons and Archdeacons and the Dean of Salisbury, the Very Reverend 
», A. ffrench-Beytagh. The second procession of Bishops and Arch- 
ishops together with their chaplains and the Chancellors and Registrars 
as even more colourful. The visiting Bishops included the Dean of 
Jindsor, the Right Rev. Eric Hamilton representing the Universities’ 
lission to Central Africa, the Bishop of Accra, the Right Reverend 
ohn Daly—who is also Bishop-designate in Korea—trepresenting the 
tovince of West Africa, and three Bishops representing the Province 
f South Africa, the Right Reverend Robert Taylor, Bishop of Pretoria, 
ie Right Reverend H. St. J. T. Evans, Bishop of St. John’s, and the 
ight Reverend W. Parker, former Bishop of Pretoria. They were 
ollowed by the four bishops of the dioceses which form the new Pro- 
ince—the Bishop of Northern Rhodesia, the Right Reverend Oliver 
ireen-Wilkinson; the Bishop of Matabeleland, the Right Reverend 
ames Hughes; the Bishop of Nyasaland, the Right Reverend Frank 
‘horne; and the Bishop of Mashonaland, the Right Reverend Edward 


*The Revd. J. G. H. Baker is General Secretary of the Church Assembly Overseas 
ouncil, 
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Paget. Then followed the Lord Archbishop of Cape Town, the Mos 
Reverend Geoffrey Clayton, preceded by his chaplain carrying the Cross 
of Cape Town, and then came the Primatial Cross of Canterbury leading 
the Archbishop of Canterbury and his attendants, one African and one 
European priest. ; 

All the Bishops and Archbishops were wearing copes and mitres, 
whose bright colours and rich embroidery shone magnificently in the 
sunlight; and as the Bishops took their places, seated behind the high 

altar, facing the congregation, and the Archbishop of Canterbury began 
celebrating the Holy Communion, it was, as one member of the congte- 
gation said, as\if an illuminated mediaeval frontispiece had come to life. 

But the service was not only one of ancient liturgy but of new things 
—and after the Creed had been sung the Archbishops of Canterbury and 
Cape Town, sitting in their chairs facing the congregation, began the 
business of the Inauguration. The four Bishops of the new Province 
knelt in turn at a table before the Archbishops and signed the Preamble 
and Constitution and the Chancellors or Registrars of the four dioceses 
did the same. Then the Chancellor of the Diocese of Mashonaland 
read the Preamble to the Constitution, and with all the people standing 
the two Archbishops in turn formally released the Dioceses under their 
several jurisdictions by signing the Documents of release. ‘The Arch- 
bishops’ blessing was then given to the four bishops. 

In his sermon the Archbishop of Cape Town spoke of the element of 
sadness in the new step which was being taken, particularly for the 
Church of the Province of South Africa which thus loses two well- 
beloved dioceses. “It is the bringing to an end something that was 
good in order that there may be a beginning of something that is better.” 
He went on to speak of the structure of the Anglican Communion and 
compared it with that of the British Commonwealth, though recognizing 
that the Anglican Communion is not confined to the Commonwealth: 


“The Commonwealth consists of self-governing states, connected 
loosely by certain common purposes and kept in touch by periodical 
meetings of its representative ministers. The Anglican Communion 
consists of a number of self-governing bodies to which we are 
adding one to-day, and a number of dioceses, not yet united into 
ptovinces over which the Primate of All England exercises juris- 
diction. . . . The Primate of All England has a primacy of honour, 
but his position is more like that of the Prime Minister of Britain 
in the Commonwealth than that of the Crown. For there is no 
king of the Anglican Communion except our Lord Jesus Christ.” 


Continuing to speak of the genius of the Anglican Communion and its 
missionary task in Central Africa, the Archbishop referred to condition: 
in his own jurisdiction when he said: 


“There are some who in good faith believe that it is better fo! 
different races to be kept apart and to grow up in separate kraals, 
The Church must be one kraal for everybody.” 


He concluded by saying that the Church must aim at being the con 
science of the secular authority. “It is not your duty to be popular 
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It is your duty to be faithful. You do not exist to preach the Gospel 
of the Federation of Central Africa, but to preach the Gospel to the 
Federation.” 

_ After the offertory for the Provincial Fund of the new Province, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury continued to celebrate the service of Holy 
Communion. It was not possible for the vast congregation all to 
teceive Communion, and so it was arranged that only the four bishops 
and the other delegates from the four dioceses should make their Com- 
munion. 

Before the Archbishop of Canterbury gave the blessing, prayers were 

said for guidance in the choice of a new Archbishop, and for the first 
meeting of the Provincial Synod. ‘Then the great procession moved 
out of the Cathedral, to the strain of the hymns: “‘ Praise to the Lord, 
the Almighty the King of Creation” and “‘ God is working His purpose 
out.” 
_ Among the prominent members of the congregation were the 
Governor-General, Lord Llewellin—whose arrival was marked by a fan- 
fare of trumpets followed by ‘‘ God Save the Queen ”—the Governor 
of Southern Rhodesia, Vice-Admiral Sir Peveril William-Pawlett; the 
Prime Minister of the Federation, Lord Malvern; and the Prime Minister 
of Southern Rhodesia, Mr. R. S. Garfield Todd; together with repre- 
sentatives of the Governors of Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland. 

Shortly after the service the four bishops of the new Province, together 

‘with the Dean of the Cathedral returned to the High Altar by themselves 
and proceeded to the election of the new Archbishop. As was generally 
expected the choice fell upon the Bishop of Mashonaland, the Right 
Reverend Edward Francis Paget, C.B.E., M.C., D.D., while the Bishop 
‘of Nyasaland was elected Dean of the Province. 
' In the evening the solemn Presentation of the new Archbishop took 
place at another splendid service in the Cathedral. After the Proces- 
sional Hymn the Archbishops of Canterbury and Cape Town again took 
their seats in the chancel while the Bishops of Central Africa presented 
ithe new Archbishop, asserting that they promised him due and canonical 
obedience. The Archbishops of Canterbury and Cape Town then 
taking the hands of the Archbishop of Central Africa said to all the 
speople: 
“Brethren, we present to your obedience, to your loyal support 
and to your affection your Archbishop, Edward Bishop of Mashona- 
land.” 


_ The Archbishop of Canterbury then took the new Archbishop to his 
throne and presented him with the new Primatial Cross. The repre- 
‘sentative clergy and laity, African and European, of the Dioceses of 
Central Africa then presented their obedience to the new Archbishop. 
‘With the three Archbishops on their thrones the order for Evening 
‘Prayer then proceeded. 

The sermon was preached by the Archbishop of Canterbury who 

teached from the text, “ Receive with meekness the engrafted word 
which is able to save your souls.” He spoke of the task of building a 
‘Federation “ which shall develop steadily into a fully Christian and fully 
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viable society.” He added that the Federation had begun on a basis of 
mutual respect, friendship and trust between African and European, 


“and I rejoice to see many grand evidences of its fruitful appli- 
cation in the fields of administration, education and industrial 
otganization among you.” 


The Archbishop also referred to the problems and dangers of the 
multi-racial state though he observed that the real danger was not in 
differences of race and colour which could always be overcome and 
outgrown. 


“< 'T'o isolate them as the real barrier is to exaggerate the difficulties 
and give the weak-hearted and fearful an excuse for not trying to 
overcome them fast enough. The real differences are the old and 
universal ones of differences in wealth, social experience, religious 
outlook, cultural background, knowledge, and power to turn 
knowledge to practical ends.” 


Bidding the new Province go forth to take its place in this setting of 
challenge and hope the Archbishop concluded : 


““May God who has planted and watered His Church here 
through the labours of faithful men and women, African and 
European, in the past, give the increase in a faithful Church and a 
godly society where true fellowship and peace may abide in His 
glory.” 


On the next morning, following the magnificence of Sunday’s worship, 
the new Province held its first Provincial Synod at which the new Arch- 
bishop presided, and opening addresses were given by the Archbishops 
of Canterbury and Cape Town, and messages of greeting and goodwill 
were received from the Province of West Africa, the Dioceses of Damara- 
land and Grahamstown in the Province of South Africa, from the 
Diocese of Masasi in Tanganyika, and from the Presiding Bishop of the 
Episcopal Church in the U.S.A., from the Bishop of Connecticut, and 
from the Primate of Canada, from the Province of the West Indies and 
the Overseas Council of the Church Assembly in England. 

The New Anglican Province means something much more than the 
teligious counterpart of the new Federation of Central Africa. Just as 
the Church of England is older than the English nation, so the Anglican 
Church in Central Africa is the forerunner of political institutions. The 
ecclesiastical province was also planned before the political Federation 
came into being. Yet while loosening the ecclesiastical ties with 
England and South Africa, the young Province has in fact strengthened 
its bonds with both, through the splendid impression made by the visits 
of the Archbishops of Canterbury and Cape Town. The Chutch in this 
area has grown to a stature which makes it better able to give a weighty 
contribution to Christian thought and action in Africa, and the emer- 
gence of the Province of Central Aftica is another example of the 


strengthening of the Anglican Communion through the practice of 
devolution. 
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THE CHURCH IN SOUTH 
AFRICA TO-DAY 


By The Most Reverend G. H. CLAYTON* 


and this inevitably limits the influence that we can exert locally. 
Weare in a minority among White people,’called in South Africa 
Europeans. The large majority of Europeans in South Africa are people 
whose home language is Afrikaans, and the overwhelming majority of 
_ them are members of the Dutch Reformed Church. The proportion of 
_ Europeans whose home language is English is diminishing. Also, among 
the Afrikaners there is a good deal of prejudice against England and 
_ English people. Two things follow from this. They are not very likely 
either to join or to pay much regard to what is said by a church which 
came to South Africa from England and is a member of a fellowship 
of churches which has its headquarters in England. Secondly, while 
world Christian opinion does have considerable weight, expressions of 
it which come from other parts of the world than England have a great 
deal more weight in South Africa that those which come from England. 
What is most likely to be listened to is what is said by protestants rather 
than by Roman Catholics, and by people who represent protestantism 
in some other part of the world than England. But far the most influential 
church is the Dutch Reformed Church. I think is it true to say that every 
single member of the present Cabinet is a practising member of the 
Dutch Reformed Church. 

We are also a minority church among Non-Europeans. Among the 
Bantu we have far more members than the Dutch Reformed Church, 
but far fewer than the Methodists. Among the people who in South 
Africa ate called Coloured, which means people of mixed race, the 
majority are members of the Dutch Reformed Church; but we come 
easily second. It is obvious that, both from the point of view of evange- 
lisation and from the point of view of influencing Government policy, 
the fact that the Christian forces of the country cannot speak with one 
voice is a great hindrance. The leaders of the majority of the English 
speaking churches do have a great deal in common with regard to Native 
policy; but they stand over against the Dutch Reformed Church. There 
is among the leaders of the Dutch Reformed Church a great deal of good- 
will towards Non-Europeans, but quite genuinely the view of the immense 
majority both of their leaders and of the rank and file is that alike in 
church and state the policy of apartheid is best both for Europeans and 
Non-Europeans. They do not believe that any progress is really possible 
for the Non-Europeans unless they can be segregated from the Europeans. 
I do want you to realize that this is a view which is genuinely held and 
sincerely defended on Christian grounds. And Christian leaders are 


* Dr. G. H. Clayton is Archbishop of Cape Town and Metropolitan of the Church 
of the Province of South Africa. 
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exhorting the Europeans of the country to make great sacrifices in the 
realm of economics in order to implement this policy. I do not believe 
the policy is practicable, and in that I am in agreement with most of the 
English-speaking church leaders. The effect of this is to prevent Christian 
opinion speaking with one voice. Is there any chance of reaching an 
agreement? Well, we certainly shall not make any approach to an agree- 
ment by mud-slinging. And I find myself increasingly driven to the 
conclusion that we can’t really make any progress until we get down 
to talking theology. We differ about the relation of the Old Testament 
to the New: can the question between us really be settled by a reference to 
the story of the Tower of Babel? We differ about the doctrine of the 
Church. We differ about the doctrine of the Fatherhood of God; though 
it was an English-speaking minister who said recently that the doctrines 
of the Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of Man were damnable 
heresies invented by the late Dr. Stanley Jones. I think we have got to 
be ready to talk and not to abuse. I think also that we must try to get the 
talking down to a deeper level. In the meantime we must bear our 
witness, but we must be careful not to exaggerate. We must speak the 
truth; but we must speak the truth in love. 

Now I want to say something about the practice of the Church of the 
Province. It has been said lately, with a good deal of truth, that we do 
not carry our laymen with us. I think that is true of many of the rank 
and file. But the sort of layman who is something of a church leader 
and gets elected to synods is in the main with us. I want to take the 
opportunity of paying a tribute to our European laymen. We have got 
some quite splendid people among them. I don’t say they agree with 
everything we say. We really do not want our Church to be peopled with 
yes men. But in the main the kind of people I have in mind are with the 
bishops and clergy. And their loyalty and faithfulness are beyond all 
praise. I think the position can be illustrated by what seemed to me to be 
true in England when I was working here. I personally agreed and do 
agree with the attitude of the Church about divorce. But it seemed to 
me that on that issue we did not carry the rank and file of our laity with us. 
I think the position of European laymen in South Africa with reference to 
Native policy is parallel to that. I should say almost exactly parallel. 

The Dutch Reformed Church is organized on the basis of parallel 
churches. There is a European church body and there is a mission church 
body. These churches are separate. ‘Their synods are different. We have 
set our face against parallel churches. Every priest of whatever race has 
his place and vote in his diocesan synod. Our synods include a house of 
laity in which African lay representatives sit and vote side by side with 
European laity. The normal way of electing bishops is through a diocesan 
elective assembly, which is practically the same body as a diocesan synod. 
For an election there has to be a two-thirds majority of the clergy. In 
some dioceses a two-thirds majority of the lay representatives is also 
requited; in others a clear majority is adequate. I think that it is true 
that, except in Cape Town and George, in which two dioceses the Non- 
European population is in the main Coloured (i.e. mixed) rather than 
Native, it would be impossible for anyone to be elected bishop unless he 
got a good many Native votes. And in some dioceses there is a Native 
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Native priest should not be elected bishop; but so far in no diocese has 
hi happened, though Native priests have been among those nominated. 
With regard to worship, no bishop would support any priest or 
ores who excluded anyone from attending his church on 
account of his colour. Asa rule, Native Africans, who by the action of 
/successive governments (not only the present one), and the municipalities, 


live in townships or locations apart from the Europeans, worship in the 
Beeches which are built near where they live. Almost all their services 
/ate in the vernacular. As good Anglicans we believe that worship 
should be conducted in a language understanded of the people. In my 
own Diocese, where the Coloured people of the town understand English 
jand like their services to be in English, most of the congregations are 
/mixed. But of course, there are areas where the whole population is 
‘Coloured and other places where it is European, so you do find churches 
/where the congregation is entirely European or entirely Coloured. But 
‘there is no colour-bar. In some of the country districts in my Diocese 
the language question does arise. Our European Church people natur- 
ally want their services in English. But the more primitive of the 
‘Coloured Anglicans do not understand English and want their services 
jin Afrikaans. I do want you people in England to realize that the 
‘language question does present very real difficulties. It is not just an 
excuse for not having inter-racial services. 

| It seems to me that the Church has two main functions. One is pastoral 
Jand missionary, and the other prophetic. We ought to bear our witness 
against what we think is wrong and unjust. We ought constructively 
‘to stand for what we believe to be a Christian social order. That is 
‘what I mean by our prophetic function. But the main part of our 


ithe poor and under-privileged. As long as there are under-privileged 
people I hope and pray that that may continue to be true. All this work 
is not news. Protests and resolutions of synods and episcopal charges 
‘about race relations are news. I realize that it can’t be helped, but it 
‘does tend to give people overseas a one-sided idea of what the Church 
is doing. That is why I have been trying to give you a picture of the 
ordinary day-by-day activities of the Church. 

’ But now what about the South African situation as a whole? The 
first thing that I want to say is that it is extremely difficult to be fair. 
You may read two accounts of the South African scene. One will 
represent South Africa as a sort of earthly paradise for the Non-European. 
Another will represent it as a department of hell. The facts stated in 
both accounts are true; the photographs shown are real photographs. 
The difference is accounted for by the way the material is selected. 
It is true that the Union of South Africa spends more money on educa- 
tion, health services, and so on, for Africans than most of its neighbours, 
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whether British or Portuguese. It is true that Africans flock, so far 
as they are allowed to do so, into the Union because wages are higher 
there than in the countries of their origin. It is true that while there 
ate some deplorable slums there are also some decent houses being built, _ 
and that you can match the pictures of the slums with pictures of Native 
villages and townships which, though rather unimaginative in their 
layout, are really quite good. And just as South African Indians have 
legitimate complaints about their treatment in South Africa yet entirely 
refuse to go and live in India, so Africans from British colonies in con- 
siderable numbers try to find their way by illegal methods into the 
Union, regarding the material conditions of life there as preferable to the 
conditions in their homeland. And any objective description of 
the situation in Africa must take account of these things. And yet it is 
also true that the South African Native has not got freedom of move- 
ment in his own land. He has to carry a pass, is frequently subject to 
insult, and as a rule is not allowed to own property or to enjoy security 
of tenure, and has practically no effective political rights. The majority 
of South African Europeans are determined that at least in the parts of 
South Africa where White men live, White men are to be the bosses. 
They are afraid of mixture of race. They are afraid of being swamped. 
There is, of course, a very large majority of Non-Europeans in the 
Union. And yet the Whites have no other home. They are not birds 
of passage as they are in West Africa. I suppose that the only place 
where the conditions are really parallel is Kenya, and South Africans 
would say that Britain has not made a particularly good job of Kenya, 
and that what has happened there does not make them disposed to 
follow British advice about South Africa. To most White South 
Africans it is intolerable that any Non-European should be in a position 
to give orders toa European. But Africans are required in industry and 
as servants. Therefore they must do the unskilled work, and if pos- 
sible come without wife and family and go back again to their homes after 
a period of work. ‘Thus their family life is almost certain to be destroyed. 

I think it is true that most thinking South Africans believe that it is 
not possible that this state of affairs can continue. The Afrikaans 
“South African Bureau of Racial Affairs’, commonly called SABRA, 
has its remedy. It proposes that there should be complete apartheid, 
that industrial development should be halted in European areas; that 
new industries should be started on the edge of the Native reserves; 
and that Africans should increasingly manage their own affairs in their 
own areas and come as little as possible into European areas. In Euto- 
pean areas they should be quite frankly servants to Europeans. But in 
their own areas they should have every opportunity of full development. 
The late Prime Minister, Dr. Malan, said that this was not the policy of 
the Government; but his successor, and the very influential Minister of 
Native Affairs, seem to favour this plan. It is admitted that it would 
involve great sacrifices on the part of Europeans. But it is alleged that 
there is no other solution except integration with Europeans which would 
involve the swamping of the European race and the end of what is 
called western civilization in South Africa. In my own judgement, 
which I do not think is worth much, I believe that this plan of complete 
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| apartheid is impossible and that an attempt to implement it would 
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ultimately lead to both Europeans and Non-Europeans dying of starva- 
tion. But this solution is favoured by some who are genuinely con- 
cerned for the future of the Non-European. 

We are brought up therefore against the one big issue of apartheid. 
Everything else is secondary to that. The question of parallel churches, 
common worship, Bantu education, they are all part of it. The Bantu 
Education Act is in my eyes objectionable, not because it deprives the 
Church and missions of the control of schools. Of course we lose 
opportunities by that; but increasingly the Government has been paying 
for the schools, and it is probably inevitable that unless the missions can 
pay for the schools, in the long run he who pays the piper will call the 
tune. It is objectionable because it is designed to educate people not 
as individuals but as members of a group. And it is concerned to 
educate them for predestined positions. It will train a few for respon- 
sible positions in Native areas; but no one is to be educated for a position 
which he will not find himself able to occupy. This is to avoid frus- 
tration. ‘The system is based upon and is meant to serve the apartheid 


| policy of the present Government. It is probably essential to the 


carrying out of that policy. Those of us who don’t agree with that 
policy cannot therefore agree with this particular instrument for imple- 
menting it. It will have some good results. A larger number of Native 
children will attend school. But there will not be a ladder open to 
talent. A child is to be educated for the kind of job the Government 
intends that child to have. 

My own view is, that if there is not a flare up, due perhaps to another 


| world war, at an earlier date, the apartheid policy will break down for 


economic reasons. But that is a prophecy, and prophecies, unless they 
ate inspired, are dangerous things. 

One last word. It has been said that the Union of South Africa has 
been turned into a police state. There is much truth in that. A most 
dangerous amount of power has been placed in the hands of individual 
ministers. People are being deprived of the right to an effective resort 
to the law courts. Many people, mainly but not exclusively Non- 
Europeans, are being “named”, that is, they are regarded as Com- 
munists and they are deprived of freedom of movement and association. 
They ate not allowed to attend gatherings. They have no defence 


‘ against this. The Minister of Justice is not bound to give any account 


of the evidence on which he has based his decision. This makes an 
effective protest on behalf of an individual difficult. One has no infor- 
mation as to whether there are any real grounds for the Minister’s 
action. I don’t think it is strictly true that we are a police state. If 
it were, I do not think that I should have got my passport and be here 
to-day. I think that all the machinery has been provided so that we 
could become a police state if the Government wanted that to happen 
in less than a week. 

This is the State in which our work lies. These are the conditions 


' in which we have to work. Each individual measure that has been 
| passed can probably be paralleled in other countries in the western world, 


It is the combination of them that produces so dangerous a situation. 
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Can we go on with our work? At present the answer is “ Yes”. 
But we ate on the end of a string. The Government with the assent 
of the municipalities could prevent us from getting any sites in Native 
townships or locations, could prevent our missionaries from having 
access to the Native reserves, could to all intents and purposes bring our 
Native work to an end. But in the meantime our Native work goes on 
and prospers. I don’t think it would be practicable to carry out 
opposition to Government policy to the point of refusing any kind of 
co-operation. That would mean that our work among Non-Europeans 
would come to an end. We should not get permits to enter Native 
Reserves and at the present time in my Diocese, and in most if not all 
of the others, we have a very large number of institutions, homes, 
hospitals, orphanages, etc., for the benefit of Europeans and of Non- 
Europeans. ‘These institutions receive subsidies from Government | 
departments. Without these subsidies most of them would have to 
close down. If I may give one personal illustration, my own Domestic 
Chaplain combines the two closely related jobs of looking after an 
Archbishop and looking after those who are serving prison sentences 
ot have been doing so. He is doing a most admirable and useful work 
as prison chaplain. In this work he has received very much help and 
encouragement and much appreciation from the prison officials and 
from the Government persons in authority. But this, of course, involves 
some degree of co-operation. I don’t see how it would be possible to 
go on with most of the work which we are in fact doing, work which 
is obviously blessed by God, if we refuse to have any truck with the 
Government at all. For my part I am sure that would be wrong. 

Our duty is to continue to protest against the things which seem to 
us to be wrong, more particularly those that affect other people rather 
than ourselves. About those things we must try to be fair and speak 
the truth rather than make propaganda. Still, we must go on making 
our protest. Otherwise we are failing to bear our witness. And we 
must try to point to a better way. But in the meantime we must make 
the best of the conditions in which we have to work, regarding those 
conditions as given, as part of the problem we are facing, and go on 
with our pastoral and missionary work as long as we are allowed to 
and as well as we ate allowed to. We should like to alter the conditions; 
but until we can do so we must work under those conditions. And 
we ask you to continue to help us to do what our Lord has told us to 
do: to preach the Gospel to the poor. 
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MODERN MISSIONARY 
TRAINING 


By R. P. STACY WADDY* 


TEMPERANCE lecturer of my curate days in Leicester, 
| describing to me an irate heckler at an open-air meeting, used 
| 4 ce 
an expressive phrase: ““He gave me an old-fashioned look”. 

|The same look, mutatis mutandis, is given to the word “ missionary ” 
) to-day in what I can only call the most missionary-minded circles. It 
has crept into inverted commas for safety. There was always a sense in 
' which it was spoken in italics, particularly on board ship when another 
species of old-fashioned look, in the wardrobe sense, marked the 
Church’s servants overseas. Now it has largely escaped from that 
' distinctive use only to be thrust into a new distinctiveness at the other 
| end of the scale. 
_ Let it therefore be clear that I mean by “ missionary ” one who is 
| called by God and sent by His Church to live and preach the Gospel in 
a land other than his or her own. I write as the Warden of a College 
founded to train and prepare them for such missionary work. I hope 
' that there is nothing old-fashioned in the training they receive; certainly 
‘we are not training them in a vacuum to work in a world which no 
longer exists. But we stick to the word “ missionary,” as S. Paul 
stuck to Gospe/ (do you think that he was being urged to bring his 
| vocabulary up to date in Romans 1, 16?—to substitute “ideology” or 
'some such substitute for Good News? If so, he dictated his answer 
‘firmly enough: I am not ashamed of the word). Let me quote Dr. John 
' Kellas, for over thirty years on the staff of the Scottish Church College, 
Calcutta, writing in the Bulletin of the Asia Christian Colleges Associ- 
ation to a New Missionary in an Indian College: 
| “Oh, I know that we are all saying nowadays, and saying 
rightly, that wherever the people of God ate witnessing, in the 
home, in the school, in the office, in the club, there is the Church, 
there is the Mission. But there will always be a special place for 
those who venture forth to witness for Him among peoples of 
different race, different language, different standards, different ways 
of living. I hope there will always remain with you something 
of the romance, something of the glamour, of your work in India.” 


And he quotes Kipling to cap it! 

When the International Missionary Council summoned nearly two 
hundred delegates and consultants to meet at Willingen in 1952, the 
theme of the meetings was: The Missionary Obligation of the Church. 

The report includes a section on Missionary Vocation and Training 
which is of sufficient importance to be quoted freely. Speaking of the 
training of missionaries before they go overseas, it says: 


*Canon R. P. Stacy Waddy is Warden of the College of the Ascension, Selly Oak. 
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“« There are factors which cannot be assessed. We do not know 
the situations to which men and women go and we cannot prepare 
them for every particular situation. We can, however, under God, 
hope to provide the opportunity for them to grow and become the 
kind of people who will, through the resources which are in God, 
be adequate in any situation and be able to meet others on a Christian 
level of personal relationships. Those undergoing training should 
be helped to maintain and strengthen their evangelistic zeal and to 
deepen their sense of commitment to Christ as Lord.” 


It recommends that training should be conceived in one unit to 
include not only a time of preparation, but the first term abroad and the 
first furlough. Chapter One of this trilogy is called Pre-field Training. 
After emphasizing the necessity that professional training (e.g. medicine, 
education) must meet the generally accepted standards, it outlines its 
six “ shoulds ”: 


(i) Take place in a resident community, with marked emphasis 
on a disciplined life of prayer. Such a community should 
be in an ecumenical setting and in touch with the life of 
to-day’s world. 

(ii) Give special attention to the study of the Bible, Christian 
doctrine, Church history, Christian ethics, missionary prin- 
ciples and practice, phonetics and linguistics, social anthro- 
pology. It should provide for particular concerns, e.g. 
Christian home, youth work, work in urban and industrial 
areas, etc. 

(iit) Help candidates to enter into genuine and vital relationships 
with persons. It should involve personal guidance, studies 
in counselling and work with groups. 

(iv) Include the study of contemporary movenients towards unity, 
the history of the ecumenical movement and actual experi- 
ence in ecumenical situations. 

(v) Prepare students for life in a revolutionary age and therefore 
include study of social and economic relationships and 
revolutionary movements and experience with differing 
racial and national groups, in industry, rural life, or other 
situations which differ markedly from the students’ own 
environment. 

(vi) Develop sensitiveness, flexibility and alertness, as part of the 
essential characteristics of those who seek to identify them- 
selves with the people to whom they go. 


Against the background of these six commandments I write of the 
College of the Ascension, Selly Oak, Birmingham, of which I have been 
Warden for nearly three years. It is the gift of S.P.G. to the life of the 
Church for the testing and training of women conscious of a vocation 
to evangelistic work at home or overseas, and its present Principal is 


sted A. Laura Jackson, a former missionary of the Society in South 
ndia. 


\ 


“< 
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The Story of the College of the Ascension, by Margaret Western (S.P.G., 
1s.), traces the story of women missionaries of the Church of England, 
\from the heroic wives of pioneers through the years when they were 
“needed ” but “not wanted”; to Emily Lawrence of Mauritius and 
Madagascar, the first missionary of the Ladies’ Association of S.P.G., 
and the noble army of her successors. Not until the early years of the 
twentieth century was the problem of training seriously faced; women 
candidates went to S. Andrew’s House, Portsmouth (where Deaconesses 
were trained) or to one of the Communities—the Home of the Epiphany, 
Truro; the Community of S. Mary the Virgin, at Wantage; or S. Denys, 
Warminster. ‘The first Hostel of the S.P.G. itself was opened at 
_Wandsworth in the beginning of 1904, and remained until 1913 under 
.the wise guidance of Deaconess Julia and then of Miss Margaret Kirk- 
patrick. After the first War the Bishops who came to the Lambeth 
Conference of 1920 were consulted, and were eager in recommending 
a new College with new ways of training for the new world. 

Meanwhile, Selly Oak had claimed its place in the missionary concern 
‘of Christians. The vision and generosity of George Cadbury had led 
‘in 1903 to the establishment of Woodbrooke, “‘ to give members of the 
Society of Friends an opportunity of preparing for the variety of service 
required in the service of Christ to-day,” but open to men and women 
lof any nation, denomination or age. Kingsmead followed in 1906 as 
a training college for men and women of the Friends’ Foreign Missionary 
Association, and became the training centre of the Methodist Church 
‘missionaries. Westhill for the training of teachers, Fircroft for working 
‘men, Carey Hall for the training of the women missionaries of the 
Presbyterian Church of England, the Baptist Missionary Society and 
the London Missionary Society—these five colleges were the nucleus of 
‘the Selly Oak Colleges, with a central council and a staff of professors 
in a wide variety of biblical, missionary and social subjects. 

_ It was Mr. Cadbury’s earnest desire that the Church of England 
should share in building up and enriching this association of colleges 
with a common background and purpose; Bishop Gore who had known 
Selly Oak from the days of his creation of the diocese of Birmingham 
‘was as earnest in advocating S.P.G. to join in. So it was resolved; and 
in 1923 the first students of the College of the Ascension arrived. They 
had a temporary home while the newly-formed Friends of the College 
‘of the Ascension set out to raise £30,000. They made an adventure of 
it: “they dreamed of a college, they prayed for it, worked for it, gave 
‘money for it, planned for it. And there it stands to-day! It has all 
been extra giving; truly it is sanctified by self-sacrifice.” So wrote 
Canon Stacy Waddy, Secretary of S.P.G., who laid the foundation stone 
on Ascension Day 1929, and the College was opened by Princess Mary 
in October. ‘Thence women should go forth “ fortified against loneli- 
ness by that very real and human emotion, common loyalty to a beloved 
experience materialized in bricks and mortar.” 

The world of the twenties was very different from the world into 
which those pioneers went, when the prestige of the white man was still 
great and hostility was mingled with fear rather than contempt. Miss 
Warden, the first Principal, had herself been a missionary; the present 
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Bishop of Truro, E. R. Morgan, the first Warden, showed as editor of 
Essays Catholic and Missionary how cleatly he had thought and prayed 
into the heart of modern missionary needs and methods. The Mission 
of the Anglican Communion came after the second War as a reminder that 
time and thought do not stand still, and constant letters from old 
students all over the world give us no excuse for repeating last year’s 
lectures as though they were still the last word. 


Now, what are those lectures about and who listens to them? Come 
and have a look at the students at some moment when they will be all 
together. And there are not so many such moments, for there is no 
common mill through which all the students are put. Every one has 
her own individual time-table, and there are very few “‘ musts”. One 
of them is the sung Eucharist on Sunday morning in Chapel, but that 
is not the best place for introductions. Let us drop in for Sunday tea, 
because that is a time when guest speakers are invited to talk about 
their work or their enthusiasm until it is time to scatter for evensong. 

And here is one advantage of Selly Oak. Missionaries from all 
corners of the earth spend their furloughs among us. The reason for 
this is strictly practical; there are flats available for them and their 
families (and they have priority over anybody else) at missionary rates, 
and a guest house for the unmarried ones; a typical Cadbury translation 
of a need seen into an answer built and set running. So we have plenty 
of speakers; and sometimes we have an orgy of letters from old students 
to read aloud. The missionary letter is of course as old as Saint Paul, 
and most important: catholicism is not a taste for statues, but the eager 
sharing of the worth-while. Window-Sill Letters wait half-way up the 
front staircase for everyone to read; and there are many others which 
ask for counsel and for prayer, and remind the staff how privileged we 
are to belong to such a family of God. 

The majority of the students this Sunday will have been teaching in 
Sunday school. We are linked to a vast housing estate, with S. Gabriel’s 
Church, Weoley Castle, in the middle of it; and there is plenty of parish 
visiting there as well, where the art of breaking down barriers is prac- 
tised on the doorsteps of council houses, and we learn the difference 
between that modesty which is a virtue and the shyness which is a sin. 
There is more to the missionary life than mosquito boots and a 
devotional manual. 

It is a rich mixture of Church life and human experience that is gathered 
for tea. There are nearly forty students, half of whom are the respon- 
sibility of S.P.G. The U.M.C.A. send their recruits as well, and so 
does the Episcopal Church of Scotland; often we have Mothers’ Union 
workers going overseas. In return the Church overseas sends women 
who are doing, or about to do, responsible work who will profit by 
a course of study in England—many come from India, but the College 
intercession list reveals how many lands they have come from in past 
years. There are one or two missionaries on furlough who have come 
back for a term, or half a term, of refreshment and help, and they are a 
valuable leaven in the life. There are a few who do not intend to go 
overseas but are being trained as Parish Workers for this country—we 
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ate a recognized Training House and coach for the Inter-Diocesan Certi- 
ficate which is their qualification. At the moment also we are housing 
Saint Brigid’s House, founded to provide a preparatory testing and 
training course for girls who wish to offer themselves for missionary or 
home Church work, but need more education before starting their pro- 
fessional training. They had their own College in Selly Oak, and will 
be moving to a new home next year; but many of them do come back 
to us for more before going overseas. 

Teachers, graduate and certificated, senior and junior and infants; 
nurses, Sisters and district (all with midwifery); doctors, but not nearly 
enough of them, alas, for district work or training hospitals; and the 
rest, for hostels and parishes and evangelism—dieticians and engineers, 
and experts in Sunday school work and most other things. It is clear 
that no one course could cover the lot. They come to us only after 
they have been accepted by a Selection Centre or a missionary society; 
the Church’s money must not be wasted, and references must be taken 
up and interviews given before a responsible committee commends them 
for training. No one comes to us unless she has the consciousness of a 
clear call; but the Church must confirm the call and be the sending body. 
The first term is a period of probation, and student or College may 
then say “No”. 

Now from that Willingen list of “‘ shoulds ” we know what we must 
try to give each one. First stands “a disciplined life of prayer”. That 
is plain commonsense, not piety. In the strain and loneliness, the 
responsibility and frustration of missionary life, true prayer is the only 
rock on which the house can stand if it is not to be swept away by the 
stress of facts and the flaws of self. 

When Saint Peter outlined the qualifications of an apostle, before the 
election of Saint Matthias, he spoke of those who have companied with us 
all the time that the Lord Jesus went in and went out among us, beginning from 
the baptism of John, unto the day that He was received up from us; of these 
must one become a witness with us of His resurrection. ‘That is the syllabus 
of a missionary’s life of prayer; it needs to be as broad-based and rich 
in experience if we are to live the Risen Life which is our witness to the 
Risen Lord. There are no short cuts. 

The missionary does her work under all sorts of conditions, but she 
must be prepared to cope with anything; first and foremost to cope with 
herself. She must be able to teach others the lessons of prayer, and the 
only tools she can be sure of having are Bible and Prayer-book. She 
must build her own prayer life on these, if she is to know and under- 
stand and love them and be able to expound their riches. For her then, 
many devotional manuals are a menace just because they are short cuts, 
or fruits from someone else’s tree instead of seedlings which will take 
root and bear fruit. Experience suggests that just here is the sternest 
sales-resistance among the keen young; and far too many are taught 
to read the high, holy and prefabricated thoughts of others instead of 
being soaked in the Bible. 

There is another practical problem. The Eucharist is the rightful 
centre of all Christian worship. To company with the Lord Jesus in 
His Blessed Sacrament is to grow in love and grace, and frequent acts 
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of communion mark the way of progress. But unless she is highly 
favoured in her station overseas, the woman missionary must learn with 
Saint Paul, in whatsoever state I am, therein to be content; in everything and in 
all things I have learned the secret both to be filled and to be hungry, both to 
abound and to be in want. (What a superb manual of training Saint Paul 
provides in his letters; all the missionology is there to be treasured and 
re-read and taken to heart!) But she cannot learn to “do without” 
until first she has learnt to “do with”. Acts of spiritual communion 
are not a devotional exercise but a practical necessity; and they are 
likely to be possible only to those who have loved to welcome every 
opportunity of coming to the Holy Communion. As we recognize 
the Real Presence of our Lord coming in His chosen means of grace, 
so we can learn not to depend upon the Bread and Wine but to join 
in the one, true, pute immortal Eucharist of heaven ever offered by our 
great High Priest. 

So the provision of quiet times every day challenges every student to 
make friends with silence, and not to waste opportunities to wait still 
upon God. (In the press of circumstances they must be busy and efficient 
Marthas; they come to us to learn to sit with Mary and listen.) Learning 
to spend and enjoy half-an-hour of quiet means that in the bustle of 
school or college, hospital or hostel overseas, each will know how to 
seize five or ten minutes, if that is all there is, and how to use them. 
We keep these silences together in chapel, with one accord in one place, 
because it is our experience that we help each other just by being there. 
To be quiet in a crowd means gaining a victory over distractions, and 
that will encourage perseverance in the face of far more distracting 
conditions. Whose definition was it?—‘‘ the missionary’s chief task is 
to learn to take interruptions in a Christian way.” 

We are most fortunate in our chapel, which deserves to be called 
unique in its simplicity of beauty; a low nave reminiscent of a crypt 
with the tower springing from it, aspiration springing from humility, 
and with the altar beyond. The pro-chancel under the tower makes 
a perfect stage for Nativity and Passion plays, of which we act our own, 
each generation working out for itself the ways and means of presenta- 
tion. For the chapel itself is a training-ground rather than a shrine; 
all our singing, for instance, is unaccompanied and the most unlikely 
people learn how to pitch a note. The daily offices and intercessions 
are taken by the students, all of whom learn the sacristan’s work and 
the care of altar linen. Perforce they may also serve the Eucharist. 

Sensitiveness, flexibility and alertness, Willingen’s words, are new 
names for the Fruits of the Spirit, but they are not new fruits. In the 
purging and pruning process, most of our students value the sacrament 
of penance as a means of grace and growth in self-knowledge and peni- 
tence—which is so far more than “being sorry and saying so,” but 
learning to have in them the mind of Christ, seeing with His eyes and 
feeling with His heart. They will also be introduced to the spiritual 
masters, and helped to study and use them but not to depend on them; 
to learn how it is done and then do it for themselves. 

But as love of God and love of neighbour are interwoven in the 
kingdom of heaven, so the school in which God teaches the plainest 
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lessons is community life. There is no need to write at length about 
this problem of personal relationships; living together brings out the 
best and the worst, the strength and the weaknesses; and the disciple 
grows into the apostle, learning to be thankful for weakness exposed 
because it is a new revelation of God’s patient gentleness. The innate 


' conviction, born of original sin, that If On/y—if only circumstances were 
_ different, if only I were overseas, I should be a different person; that 


must be shown up for the excuse it is. If a student is not teachable in 
this, then it is our business to keep her at home at all costs; she will 


| be a menace to colleagues and Church alike. 


The teaching of the Faith occupies a large part of the working day; 
we use the Selly Oak lecturers freely, but do most of our own lecturing 


on the Bible and doctrine, as well as on the Prayer-book and pastoralia. 


Birmingham provides experience in every field that individual students 


| tequire; all manner of schools for teaching practice, all manner of 
hospitals, youth work and Settlements, Moral Welfare and children’s 


Homes, domestic science and probation work, embroidery and 


_mechanics. We go to them and they come to us, visiting lecturers and 


experts in their own line of country. Birmingham, the University, and 


Selly Oak in particular, provide men and women of every race, to keep 


us catholic. 
The ecumenical background is of the greatest value. There is some- 
thing of a common life among the various colleges, a united devotional 


-act weekly in the George Cadbury Hall, a strong Student Christian 
' Movement, sports and socials. It is good to meet the cream of the 


Free Churches, their future missionaries, and to try to represent what is 
best in the Anglican tradition. In general missionary subjects all the 


training colleges share the central lectures, and there are discussion 


' groups cutting across all barriers. All this goes no deeper than friend- 
_liness and mutual respect, the open cast mining of inter-Church relation- 


ships. But it does assist in separating principles from prejudices. 

So much for Pre-Field Training, which is the raison d’étre of our 
existence. The Willingen recommendations about regarding the first 
term overseas as a training time can only be forwarded to the diocesan 
bishops. S.P.G. has always been insistent and generous in supporting 


what the bishops recommend; in India, where language schools are a 


long-accepted feature of the missionary landscape, ecumenical friendships 
and the nice adjustment of a back aspirate may be practised at one and 
the same time. (A newly imported Linguistics Week, under the expert 
guidance of Miss M. Lambert of the School of Oriental Studies, has 
helped in both processes here in Selly Oak, as well as giving new con- 
fidence in their capacity to master another language’s sounds to students 
who have never learned any other tongue.) Experiments in ways of 
identification with the peoples in whose lands the missionary is a guest 
—and that is the way to express an obvious truth—are constantly being 
made; we can only remind our fledglings that they are under authority 
and must be willing to be guided. 

Finally, Willingen can only say of the first furlough that missionaries 
should be given adequate opportunity to pursue their training when they 
know what they want. The College can only seek so to win and hold 
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their affection that they will be glad to come back and ask for what 
they want; again S.P.G. is always generous in giving first priority to 
further training over deputation work. 

When I was appointed Warden, I remember being shown the gowns 
worn by students serving the altar, and being told that (as far as we are 
concerned) there were only two shapes and sizes; all who chose to serve 
must be one or the other. That is not a parable of our training! Every 
student has her own programme, and although it is not our final respon- 
sibility where she shall be sent it is our concern that (so far as we can 
judge) no square pegs shall be sent to round holes, however urgent the 
need, however insistent the bishop. For we ourselves believe in the 
training which we ate trying to give, we are ever seeking to improve 
without overloading it, and we believe that hurry is the enemy of the 
best. Isaiah had a word for it (28, 16), Behold, I lay in Zion for a foundation 
a stone, a tried stone, a precious corner stone, a sure foundation; he that believeth 
shall not make haste. 

So we rejoice to prepare God’s “ving stones for His temple, God’s 
Peters for His apostles. Living stone is that which endures under the 
testing of time and climate; which does not blunt the mason’s tool, but 
is content to be shaped for the place he chooses and fitted to the neigh- 
bours beside which he lays it; which for all its lowly place shares the 
vision of the completed whole that God has planned; which glows and 
reflects His glory so that in them men may see the glory as of the only- 
begotten of the Father, full of grace and truth. 


“With One Voice” 
(continued from page 96) 


Of the crowds who came and went it is harder still to judge. They 
looked and listened, bought books, ordered magazines and boxes and 
many were deeply impressed. The World Church came alive to them 
and they were full of gratitude and a desire to express it. 

The “ With One Voice ” Exhibition has now been withdrawn from 
circulation. Constant travelling and handling is not conducive to long 
life for any kind of material and it had begun to need too many major 
repairs. It is not at present being replaced, for an Exhibition is not 
the only means of co-operation and various other plans are being con- 
sidered of which more will no doubt be heard later. What has un- 
doubtedly been established in the minds of a large number of people as 
a result of these past years is that the Missionary Societies, far from 
seeking to cut the ground from under each othet’s feet, though differ- 
ing on certain points as those of different traditions within the Church 
of England differ, find much about which they agree. One thing above 
all has again been demonstrated—that they are all seeking to proclaim 
the Gospel of the saving love of God for all mankind. 
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_ INDIA-THE FORGOTTEN 
PROVINCE ? 


By The Right Reverend GEORGE SINKER* 


or forgotten in Britain, and that the Gulf Stream of interest 
: and fellowship which used to visit him from Britain and the 
' British, is now cold and sluggish, and gives little indication of warmth 
| at its source? And yet, there are more British people living in India 
| to-day, than there ever were before Independence, and more Indian 
| students studying in British universities and training centres. 

_ The Church in India was called into being by a blaze of devotion 
_and sacrificial and missionary zeal, emanating mainly from Britain. 
' Personal friendships between Indians and British people built it and 
sustained it. Small though it is numerically, its members are scattered 
throughout the whole vast extent of India and most of those who are 
educated are in positions of trust and influence. In a country of many 
religions, the Christian Community is the third largest. The generous 
and fearless service which Christians rendered during the terrible 
upheaval of Partition, coupled with their worth and integrity in key 
positions to-day, make them a factor to be reckoned with and respected 
in social and political life. The leaven, of which Our Lord tells us, 
is at work leavening the whole lump. 

_ Independence for India, also meant Independence for the Christian 
Church. The widespread fear that, when India grasped National 
Independence she would not tolerate Christianity, has not been realized. 
Under God’s providence, and thanks to His guidance through a Christian 
on the drafting Committee of the Constitution, every citizen of the 
Indian Republic is free to practise, preach and propagate, his own 
religion. This fact, which is stupendous in its implications in a non- 
Christian country, and augurs well for the wisdom and tolerance of 
Indian statesmen, has guaranteed to the Christian Church in India, two 
essentials of growth—its natural soil, and freedom to spread. 

In this article, we are considering the present situation of the Church 
in India, but it must be remembered that the number of Christians in 
India is so small (roughly 10 millions in a population of 360 millions, 
and of those 10 millions, nearly half are Roman Catholics) and the 
non-Christian world which surrounds them so vast, that denominations 
are of less importance than in the west, and the edges of division are 
blurred and continually changing. What matters vitally is to be a 
Christian. It is therefore difficult to consider deeply any question 
relating to Church life in India from the standpoint of one denomination 
only. The natural soil of the Church in India would seem to foster 
union! 

Perhaps the Anglican Church in India suffered most from the reproach 
that it was the Englishman’s Church or a Government-sponsored 


* The Right Reverend George Sinker was Bishop of Nagpur from 1949-1954. 
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agency. Although the Church of India, Pakistan, Burma and Ceylon 
became an independent self-governing Province of the Anglican Com- 
munion as long ago as 1930 with the passing of the Indian Church 
Measure, it was not until India herself became independent and the 
British Government retired, that the healthy survival of the Church set 
the seal on its national character. In the glow of Independence, the 
Christian was rejoicingly national, but around him too the cold wind 
of division began to blow, when Partition separated him geographically 
from his Christian brothers in Pakistan. 

It may be that the Anglican Church reflects more accurately than any 
other denomination, the changed scene in India to-day, for there was 
under the British rule, a strange kind of co-existence in the Church, 
when British chaplaincies, and Indian congregations founded by mis- 
sionaries, existed almost entirely separate from each other, and rarely 
met except at Diocesan Councils. The chaplaincies and British members 
of their congregations are, of course, gone and with them the grants 
which supported them and provided salaries for most of the Bishops. 
Now the Church in India is responsible for the Indians and Anglo- 
Indians who were a part of those congregations, and has developed a 
surprising amount of self-support. Indian congregations which used to 
rely largely on the Missionary Societies, have also found their grants 
decreasing and are gradually becoming responsible for their own 
finances. Self-support is the challenge of the day and is being nobly 
tackled, even when huge buildings and elaborate institutions are a 
costly inheritance from the past. 

The changed scene is also reflected in the Government of the Church. 
In the old days it was almost unheard-of to have an Indian Diocesan 
and many priests were British. Now, the Metropolitan is an Indian, 
and an increasing number of the Bishops are Indians, and the large 
majority of the priests. Gone too, is the exclusive character of the 
Church, when the Government and the Church of England went hand- 
in-hand. In the Church of to-day its statesmen are actively planning 
Union in the North, and proud that in the South, half the members of 
the Church of South India went into that Union from their own fold 
and with the blessing of their General Council. In their own Province 
they are whole-heartedly committed to the support of Union Schools, 
Colleges and Hospitals, and that fine interdenominational enterprise, the 
Christian Home Movement. In the field of Women’s Work, the first 
Provincial Council of the Mothers’ Union was held recently and Dioceses 
in North India sent delegates, mostly nationals, to organize for the first 
time Christian teaching and evangelism on a Provincial basis. Sig- 
nificant too is the beginning of a missionary spirit within the Church, 
which is reaching out to serve and support Christians in the Nicobar 
Islands and elsewhere. A Revised Prayer Book for the Province is 
being tried out and is compiled with a view to its being translated into 
the many languages included in India, Pakistan, Burma and Ceylon. 

Here is spiritual change and growth which has taken place in less 
than a decade. The Church is beginning to feel her independence and 
its responsibilities and to develop a national character. But as she 
realizes her place in the World Church she is conscious of ignorance and 
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apathy towards her in Britain, and what seems to be a cooling of the 
friendship she has hitherto experienced. There are so many factors to 
account for this. Long before Independence, there was a gradual with- 
drawal of British personnel from India, from the Civil Services, the 
I.C.S. and the Army. The number of those whose interest and sym- 
pathy helped and sustained the Church, including their large circles of 
relations and friends in Britain, was steadily reduced. 

Then came the “ Quit India” political campaign, which confused, 
disappointed and antagonized British well-wishers and no less, Christian 
supporters. Missionary recruitment for India dropped in numbers as 
young people felt they should not offer for a country which did not 
want them. With the coming of Independence the Government changed 
hands and the Army left, and numbers of officials, officers and chaplains 
left, too. Not only was their sympathy and support lost to the Church 
but their places were taken by non-Christians who, by the nature of 
things, could not be expected to support a Christian Church. It is fair 
to say that some officials and Army officers, even some chaplains, gave 
the impression on returning to Britain that they were leaving a country 
which could not carry on without them. Such people are still out of 
_ sympathy with India, for they never knew it. Their very recollections 

_ are a danger for they are unable to link them up with the India of to-day 
which they fear and regret, and of the vital Church in India they are 
unable to speak. 

There are fewer and fewer intelligent I.C.S. or Army personnel who 
can speak for the India of to-day, however much they loved and under- 
stood the India of yesterday, for India seems to change almost daily! 

As for the missionaries who should by their close contact with the 
people be able to interpret the Church as it is, they are so reduced in 
numbers that they touch fewer circles in Britain to-day. Christian 
Indians able to come to this country are few in number—it seems as if 
the lines of communication have broken down and hence the Christian 
Church is feeling the lack of sympathy. And yet this is but a sign of 
transition—the growing pains of independence. 

What is needed then is to re-create the climate of fellowship andi 
interest which should exist between the Church in India and the Church 
in Britain. This was created originally by personal friendships and can 
only be restored in the same way. And here we need to remark that the 
Indian has a genius for friendship and devotion, and even in this day 
of nationalism, a lively recollection of his British friends and a depth 
of gratitude to them which often shames us. Many generations of 
friendship between Indians and British people and their families still 
have their influence for good, but we must make use of the trust and 
affection they produced, now before it is too late, 

The problems before the Church in India are tremendous and the 
Church of England which, under God, brought into being the C.I.P.B.C. 
can help in their solution only under certain conditions. First by recog- 
nizing that the Church must by itself develop its own natural genius. 
We have been in danger of forcing on India a poor imitation of the 
Church of England. Thank God she is now free to develop in her 
natural soil, her natural gifts, graces and riches, of worship and simplicity 
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and meditation and ritual and music, her proper contribution to the ful- 
ness of Christ’s Church in the world. Her way of worship will not in 
the end be ours though we worship the same Lord side by side. It 
may well be that the Christian Church in India has a word about spiritual 
values to say to the West which thinks so highly of material values. 

But while the West cannot advise the East about its way of worship, 
it can from its prosperity consider and relieve the poverty and ignorance 
of the Church in India. This is no burden but our brother in need— 
the minister of the flock, starting on a salary of £8 and rising to £16 a 
month, endeavouring to educate his children with no free education 
to help him and no money to spare for books or for sickness; the village 
Christian often half-starved and illiterate; the young, too young by 
English standards, College student, undernourished, starved of books 
and of ideas. In such dire need, not only do the Missionary Societies 
deserve out support, but U.N.O., U.N.E.S.C.O., and W.H.O., the 
Good Samaritans of the World Order to-day. 

Thirdly, as the Church faces the problems of the Indian Church with 
her she must remember the ecumenical challenge. No denomination 
in India can afford to be exclusive to-day. The Church of South India 
had the same natural soil and the same freedom to spread, which the 
Constitution granted it, and in its union has found added strength. It 
has produced a Liturgy of its own and founded an Order of Sisters, 
and is making great strides in Evangelism. The Church of England 
in its approach to the Church in India will be approaching a body which 
is committed to Union and will do well to consider the lack of union 
in its own country. 

With these three conditions of approach in mind, the personal con- 
tacts which alone can restore the climate of fellowship and under- 
standing could be developed by a two-way traffic of friendship, not 
haphazard or accidental, but planned. Two-way it must be, for the 
Church in each country has much to give the other. In the Province, 
it seems to be India which feels the chill in the atmosphere most keenly 
and so these following suggestions are to be considered mainly as 
affecting the Indian Church. But there is not a partner in the Province - 
of India, Pakistan, Burma and Ceylon, which would not benefit by such 
methods of increasing understanding. 

These then are suggestions for a two-way traffic of friendship between 
India and Britain: 

1.—Invitations to Christian leaders for training or for refresher 
courses in England. Trained and experienced leaders are the prime 
need of the Church throughout the Province. Such training should be 
offered to priests, teachers, doctors, nurses, technicians and students, 
and where possible, should include husband and wife. 

In these days of self-conscious nationalism, a British-trained leader 
can be of more value in the Indian scene than a foreign missionary. 
(America is giving numerous grants for such purposes and thereby 
increasing her own contacts with the Indian Church.) 

Christian leaders from Britain, where possible, might be offered to 
India for brief periods and in special need. 

2.—Missions of Friendship with an evangelistic aim to be exchanged, 


} 
‘starting with India. Small teams of three or five including members of 
various professions. 

| 3.—Whole-hearted support by the Church and by individuals of 
\Oversea Service in England and in India, in order to interest and inform 


the large number of overseas people who are now our main contact with 
| India. 
| 
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(Oversea Service exists to give training for responsible citizenship abroad, 
and plans conferences to give information on these lines with a stress 
‘on the responsibilities of partnership. See Dr. Holland’s article in the 
April 1955 number of this Review.) 

4.—Adequate scholarships to be provided for the education of the 
children of Indian priests and Church leaders in Christian schools and 
colleges in India. These could be administered either by a special 
} Committee or by the Indian Church Aid Association which has hitherto 
‘only assisted Anglo-Indian children. As these are now ministered to 
| 


; 
' 


mainly by Indian priests, the Association could properly be concerned 
with such scholarships. 

| 5.—Churches, in co-operation with the British Council of Churches 
}and the British Council, to be responsible for meeting and entertaining 
‘every student from India so that he can have the opportunity of staying 
‘in a Christian home at least once during his training. 

| 6,—An exchange of regular Christian programmes to be suggested to 
)the B.B.C. and the All-India Radio. In Britain these could be given by 
| British people who have served in India and would serve to strengthen 
links of friendship between the two countries. 

_ (All-India Radio gives regular opportunities for Christian broadcasts 
at the great festivals of the Church. The Ceylon Radio also is accus- 
|tomed to giving Christian broadcasts.) 
7-—Church newspapers to be asked to permit regular news from 
\India. At present the news is irregular and haphazard and does not 
‘attempt to cover the life of the Church. There is also need for a photo- 
| graphic “life ” of the Church in the Province of India, Pakistan, Burma 
}and Ceylon. 

' Each of these plans for further fellowship should have its regular 
) prayer-partners carefully organized and kept up-to-date. 
Partnership is the key to this whole question. In the end, India has 
'a tight to look to Britain for spiritual partnership. In the life of Our 
Lord, we have a simple illustration of this very problem and its solution. 
‘St. Peter and his friends, in obedience to the Lord’s command, find 
themselves faced with a catch of fish so enormous that they cannot drag 
‘it into the one boat. We are told, “‘ they beckoned to their partners in 
‘the other boat to come and help them. And they came and filled 
both the boats”. ‘ 

Picture by picture, the simple story fits the spiritual facts. The Lord 
/commands the venture of faith and the Church launches out to win 
India for Him. The demands and opportunities are so staggering that 
they cannot cope with them alone. They beckon for help. And when the 
help is readily given, the miracle takes place. So, in the mercy of God 
will the miracle take place in India and—in England. “‘ They filled both 
the boats.” 
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THE CHURCH ON THE 
HIGH SEAS 


By CYRIL BROWN* 


“The sea is . . . the uniter by traffique of all nations ” 
(Purchas. Pilgrims 1, VI). 


WELL-KNOWN prayer asks that we may be given “ grateful 

hearts for ships and seamanship, whereby the estranging oceans 

ate become highways of commerce and bonds of fellowship 
between the nations.” 

We may well be even more deeply grateful that ships and seamanship 
have enabled the Gospel to be carried “‘ from sea to sea.” 

Although from earliest times and in many a Huropean seaport, 
churches have been dedicated to St. Nicholas, Patron Saint of seamen, 
the Church does not seem to have realized her special responsibility 
towards seamen, nor indeed her unique opportunity amongst them until 
comparatively recent years. 

It has been well said that the British people has a genius for volun- 
tary association. When there is a special need we are not content to | 
wait until it is recognized by the action of central or local authority, but 
accepting responsibility ourselves, we form a voluntary association and 
try to meet it. 

Such was the way in which The Missions to Seamen was founded 
nearly a century ago. The Society cares for the spiritual welfare of the 
seafaring classes at home and abroad, using every means consistent with 
the principles and received practice of the Church of England. 

The first Mission to Seamen was carried on afloat in the Bristol 
Channel. Since that pioneer endeavour the Society—working in close 
association with the autonomous Mersey Mission and Mediterranean 
Mission—has extended its scope to ports in many parts of the world. 
To-day it is recognized as one of the twelve major Missionary Societies 
of the Church of England. 

The work naturally divides itself into two parts which, though distinct, 
are nevertheless closely related. 

On the one hand, and with regard to our own British seamen, it may 
properly be regarded as a world-wide extension of the parochial system. 

Merchant seamen, by reason of the nature of their calling, are often 
away from home and parish for weeks or even months at a time. 

Through the ministry of Chaplains and Lay Readers, the Church 
teaches these men in the distant ports to which they voyage. Little 
imagination is needed to appreciate the inestimable value of such a pet- 
sonal ministry on the waterfronts of the world where every sort of - 
temptation besets the seaman far from home. 

On the other hand there is need to realize that in these modern days 


*The Rev. C. J, Brown is General Superintendent of the Missions to Seamen. 
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the vessels of our own Mercantile Marine as well as those of some other 
maritime nations, often carry non-European crews. These men are 
regularly to be found in ports far from their own lands. 

Further, there have been great changes in sea-borne trade during the 
1oo years’ history of The Missions to Seamen. The sailing ship has 
given place to the steamer and the motor vessel. Ships no longer wait 
for cargo in some distant port for many weeks. New territories have 
been developed and new ports have come into being. 

Most of all, industry’s enormous need of oil has resulted in tanker 
tonnage attaining the major place in world shipping. The great oil 
ports and oil installations to which the tankers carry oil from Kuwait, 
Miri or Curacao, are for reasons of safety remotely situated. The seamen 
who serve in this trade are almost completely isolated when they come 
into port. Oil is quickly discharged and the turn-round may sometimes 
take as little as twenty-four hours. This is a problem which calls for 
special attention. 

The Church of England, moreover, has another cate which should 


| not be forgotten. 


The Merchant Navy which has been the country’s life-line in two 
world wars and which suffered a higher proportion of casualties than 


| any one of the three fighting Services, is now recognized for purposes 
_ of National Service. The intake of young men of military age, though 
not large, is constant. As in the armed forces, so in the Merchant 


Navy, the Church must try to maintain contact with these young 
National Servicemen. 

Although The Missions to Seamen has no direct obligation for the 
cate of seamen in the Royal Navy, the Society’s Chaplains are always 
teady to minister to naval personnel, if invited to do so, when vessels 


of the Senior Service which do not carry Chaplains are showing the flag 


in oversea ports. 
It may be asked whether branches of the Anglican Communion other 


than the Church of England at home, are endeavouring to minister to 


seafaring men. 

The answer is that with the exception of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of the United States of America, they have largely been content 
to accept the ministrations of Missions to Seamen Chaplains sent out 
from home and supported by funds raised in this country, although in 
a great many oversea ports, funds for the work itself have been provided 
locally. 

In the United States of America there are eight Seamen’s Church 
Institutes recognized by the Protestant Episcopal Church, but having 
local independence. 

The largest of these Institutes, which in fact is the largest of its kind 
in the world, is the Seamen’s Church Institute of New York. It can 
trace its history back for more than a century to the days when the work 
was centred on a floating church in New York harbour. 

Perhaps because the American Mercantile Marine has not played a 
part in world trade comparable with that of our own, the Protestant 
Episcopal Church does not seem systematically to have endeavoured to 
minister to American seamen in foreign ports. 
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By contrast, the Roman Catholic Church which came late into this 
field of endeavour, has in recent years enormously increased the work 
which it is doing on a world scale through the Apostleship of the Sea. 

Roman Catholics claim that at least half the world’s seafarers belong 
to their Communion. Rome has certainly not been slow to realize the 
need to hold her own seafaring sons and to seize the great opportunities 
which offer amongst non-Christian seamen. 

There are very few of the world’s ports which even if they lack a 
Club of the Apostleship of the Sea, are lacking in Chaplains nominated 
from amongst the shore clergy. 

Such is the structure of the Apostleship of the Sea that although 
there is general direction from Rome itself, the organization is autono- 
mous in each country and can confidently rely on the directed giving 
of the parishes. 

Our own Missionary Societies which are largely enabled to do their 
work through the voluntary giving of Church people in this country 
must tightly look to the younger Churches overseas as they attain the 
status of partnership, to relieve them at least to some extent of the 
burden of money and man-power so that new opportunities may be 
seized in less developed territories, and the many new calls met. 

This in fact is the problem which is now facing the Church of England 
Missions to Seamen. 

At the Anglican Congress held at Minneapolis last August, some 
attention was given to this problem even though direct reference to it is 
made in only one brief sentence of the Report. 

It was Dr. Leslie Hunter, Bishop of Sheffield, who in his paper “‘ The 
Church in Action,” pointed out that: 


“the Church will not convince industrial society . . . that the 
Christian interpretation is true and the Christian way of life best, 


until it makes new, direct approaches . . . to industrial workers at 
alaeycls.. 5.5 


The Bishop referred to the attempt of a few priests specially chosen 
and commissioned in his own diocese, to make friends on the shop 
floors of heavy industry with workers who were right outside the 
Churches. 

In some of the discussion groups which followed, delegates from 
widely separated parts of the Anglican Communion were quick to realize 
that the Church has a great opportunity and indeed obligation with 
regard, not only to workers ashore, but also to workers afloat. Further, 
that this obligation and opportunity is being accepted by Missions to 
Seamen which can properly ask for the effective co-operation of all 
branches of the Anglican Communion. 


In the Congress Report on Topic IV (Our Work) the following 


passage occurs: 


“With the speed and ease of modern transportation there is 
constant travel from land to land for work and recreation. ‘This 
gives opportunity for Christian witness and for strengthening the 
Christian community across the barriers of race and nation. .. . 


] 
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The fact that the missionary task is world-wide makes the closest 
co-operation in the use of our resources imperative. The Church 
should explore possibilities of greater co-operation within our 
Communion in the provision of Christian literature and stronger 
support of the Bible Societies, through St. Augustine’s College, 
Canterbury, and in such special ministries as the care of seamen.” 


The significance of the reference to seamen can only be understood 
when the nature of their dispersion and the fact of the modern day 
tacial comprehensiveness of the Mercantile Marine are realized and 
appreciated. 

Minneapolis, 1954, provided the first opportunity for a meeting of 
the Advisory Council on Missionary Strategy. Although the proceed- 
ings of that Council were entirely independent of the Congress, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury with the permission of the Presiding Bishop, 
made a brief statement at the concluding session on some urgent matters 
which had been discussed. 

In the course of his statement, the Archbishop said : 


*“* Attention was called to the need of consultation between 
Missions to Seamen under Anglican auspices in various areas in 
order to secure better co-operation. On all these matters (i.e. 
including Missions to Seamen) action was taken, either by way of 
advice to the authorities especially concerned or by way of direction 
to the officers of the Council.” 


In consequence of the attention called at Minneapolis to this need, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury has lately set up a small Consultative 
Committee representative of the several branches of the Anglican Com- 
munion including the Protestant Episcopal Church of the United States. 
This Committee working through the Secretaries of the Overseas Council 
of the Church Assembly and of the National Council of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church of the United States will explore possible ways of 
increased co-operation in this special ministry. 

Already there is evidence that some at least of our “ partners in the 
other ships ” are willing to play their part. 

The Diocese of Hong Kong has generously sent a Chinese Lay Reader 
to serve with The Missions to Seamen in the Port of London. Through 
him mote effective contact will be made with Chinese seamen than had 
previously been possible. It may well be that a similar venture may 
soon be possible amongst Chinese seamen in the port of Liverpool under 
the aegis of the Mersey Mission to Seamen. 

The Church of England in Canada is also planning to give a greater 
measure of support to the work of The Missions to Seamen in Vancouver 
and Halifax, for General Synod will shortly be asked to make a special 
allocation in the Missionary budget. . 

If the lead thus given can be increasingly followed, The Missions to 
Seamen may confidently say in 1956, its Centenary Year, as the Church 
Missionary Society said at a time of many problems, “ We will yet go 
forward.” 
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“WITH ONE VOICE” 


By LESLIE G. FISHER* 


Together.” It was the Report of a Commission appointed by 
the then Missionary Council of the Church Assembly to enquire 
into the missionary organization of the Church of England. 

Two points of view were clearly and forcibly put before this Com- 
mission. ‘There were those who felt that missionary societies should 
be abolished and the principle of “‘the Church its own missionary 
society ” adopted instead. Others were equally convinced that the 
voluntary principle, still a feature of our national life in so many fields, 
should continue to be expressed in and through the societies. 

After weighing most carefully the evidence before it, the Commission 
reached the conclusion that the Societies of the Church of England were 
in fact its strength; that the apparent disadvantages were outweighed 
by the possibility of spontaneous activity in a voluntary association 
whose members can exercise genuine democratic control. Instead, 
therefore, of recommending the demise of the missionary societies, the 
Commission gave them, as it were, a fresh mandate. It did, however, 
very rightly ask for still further co-operation on their part both in con- 
sultation and in a variety of joint enterprises. 

There are in effect two centres of co-operative planning and action 
for the missionary task. One is that of the Overseas Council of the 
Church Assembly on which are represented the twelve “ recognized ” 
missionary societies of the Church of England. The other is the Con- 
ference of British Missionary Societies, based on Edinburgh House in 
which most of the non-Roman missionary societies have a place. 

The amount of consultation and co-operation which actually takes 
place in connection with missionary work, both overseas and here at 
home would surprise many in the churches of this country and from 
time to time it is right that this should be demonstrated to the Church 
as a whole as well as to the world outside. Special Rallies, Missionary 
Festivals and the like, provide such occasions of co-operation, while 
joint exhibitions have for many years featured in the calendar of 
individual parishes, deaneries and other ecclesiastical or geographical 
units. 

Of these joint exhibitions, that entitled ‘‘ With One Voice ” is the most 
recent, and in certain respects the most successful. For the first time 
a joint exhibition was designed to a single co-ordinated design which at 
the same time left each Society complete freedom to present its own 
work and make its own direct appeal for support. Before it even came 
into being a great deal of consultation took place between members of 
staff of the Societies concerned who thus became better acquainted with 
each other—a point which contributed much to the success of the 
venture, 


“Success ” is the word just used and though there were disappoint- 


*The Rev. L, G. Fisher is Home Secretary of the Church Missionary Society. 
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ments, difficulties and near-failures, there were also great uplifting 
» occasions and opportunities which were almost overwhelming. 
_ During the four years of its existence the Exhibition has been shown 
in nearly fifty centres and visited by well over half a million adults and 
,about 50,000 school children. It has visited large industrial cities and 
\tural areas, university towns and seaside resorts, places as far apart as 
i Bridport and Barrow-in-Furness, Walthamstow and Wrexham. The 
time spent in Cardiff in 1952 was particularly memorable. The City 
Hall, the largest hall in the principality of Wales accommodating 2,000 
»people in addition to the Exhibition was taken for ten days. At one 
point the doors had to be closed, so great was the crush. Over 8,000 
, school children came during the mornings and excursions were run from 
all parts of the diocese. And although the question of financial profit 
‘has throughout been entirely secondary, it is worth recording that during 
this particular ten days about £300 was raised through the catering 
| organized by members of the Mothers’ Union and Young Wives’ Groups. 
_ The planning, construction and organization of this Exhibition has 
been immensely worth while, and lessons have been learnt by all con- 
) cerned, 
_ It has again been proved that a big Exhibition, pleasing to the eye 
_and well organized, can and does attract considerable notice and brings 
|in the crowds, including those right on the fringe of the Church’s life. 
| One of these, who through the “‘ With One Voice” found a fellowship 
which met his need and led him right into full membership of the Church 
/—was an African. By means of the little corner of his own country 
* which was a part of the Exhibition he was drawn into the life of one 
of the parish churches of the neighbourhood and later confirmed with 
| some of its members. 
_ People have been astonished at the scope and variety of the missionary 
-work of the Church. “‘ It makes me ashamed of the petty things which 
loom so large with us,” said one visitor, looking at the section on the 
needs of the Arab refugees and learning how much had been accom- 
plished with such small resources in men and means. 
The opportunity to co-operate has been welcomed with real enthu- 
‘siasm. ‘‘ This is the first time we in this deanery have all joined up to 
do something together,” was said on more than one occasion. In one 
_ town two priests of the Anglo-Catholic wing of the Church commented 
on the fact that in their seven years in the deanery they had never before 
entered the particular Church Hall in which the Exhibition was being 
held. Until the Exhibition they had been doubtful of their welcome. 
Nor has the fellowship been only as between members of different 
parishes. Even within the same parish and congregation there have 
been folk, previously unknown to each other who, meeting as fellow 
workers at the exhibition, have later combined to form a group for study 
and action or have gone out with a small portable exhibit into the neigh- 
bouring villages, “Our group started after ‘ With One Voice’ ”, they 
say. 
Sings the most striking discoveries of this Exhibition has been 
the fact, no longer in the realm of mere theory, that real co-operation is 
possible without any loss of freedom on the part of the Societies or any 
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necessity to compromise. There were times when differences of con 
viction about the Church of South India, for instance, threatened to 
break the fellowship. Yet ultimately the right of each Society to give 
its distinctive message was seen to be not only the realistic basis on 
which the Exhibition itself had been conceived, but also as affording 
an immensely valuable opportunity for churches of all ecclesiastical 
colours to learn about points of view other than their own. 

It was interesting, even stirring, to find a representative of the 
U.M.C.A. defending to his own supporters the right of C.M.S. to speak 
for the C.S.I. and to know that just across the floor of the hall an S.P.G. 
speaker might well, equally within his rights, be putting the case against 
recognition of that Church. 

Again in the political field, a talk on the hardships and needs of the 
Arab Refugees, their property now occupied by Jews, could have been 
given from the C.M.S. section, to be followed by one at the C.M.J. 
stand on the hopes and possibilities for the State of Israel. 

In such circumstances many came to see the “ unity of the spirit ” 
as something far deeper, more costly and more demanding than a mere 
association of like-minded persons. There are times when this unity 
has to be put to the test to prove not only that it is strong enough to 
stand the strain of deep disagreements but that as these are quietly 
accepted as a measure of man’s inability to understand the whole purpose 
of God, self-confidence gives place to a further recognition of our cor- 
porate failure and our dependence on Him. Many of those most 
deeply concerned in the “‘ With One Voice ” Exhibition could testify to 
some such spiritual experience as by far the most valuable aspect of the 
whole undertaking. 

What of the definite, practical results in the sphere of greater support 
for missionary endeavour? As always, it was probably the stewards 
who benefited most. They learnt a considerable amount before the 
Exhibition opened, in order to equip themselves to act as interpreters. 
Then came the challenge, to some of them terrifying, to open their 
mouths and pass on the information to others. It was the first time 
many of them had “‘ spoken ” in public but confidence &rew as the hours 
passed, and they found they had interested little groups around them 
listening to what they had to say. They themselves had opportunities 
of listening to the deputations and establishing in some cases permanent 
links with them. They saw the films, thought, prayed, and in many cases 
resolved to keep in touch personally and as a group, with one of the 
Societies represented in the Exhibition. 

_It is not easy to keep track of certain kinds of statistics but at least 
eight or nine men and women have, as a direct result of the visit of the 
Exhibition to their particular neighbourhood, volunteered for missionary 
setvice overseas. One Exhibition, at the time considered only mildly 
successful, was afterwards found to have enabled one girl—a nurse— 
to hear the missionary call and to make a definite offer of service. 


(continued on page 84) 
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